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THIRD ARTICLE. 


St Gritrs’ CATHEDRAL church, Edinburgh, of 
which we have now to speak, has, like many 
similar buildings, had its days of tribulation, but 
is at length in the course of being set to rights. 
Its history can be satisfactorily traced to the early 
part of the twelfth century, when it superseded a 
much older but less imposing structure. Occupy- 
ing a prominent central position in the old city, 
its lofty and beautiful spire is seen from a great 
distance. No existing ecclesiastical edifice in 
Scotland has passed through so many vicissi- 
tudes, or has been so cruelly maltreated, and yet 
has so tenaciously survived as an interesting 
memorial of the past. Identified with many 
stirring events in Scottish history, St Giles’ may 
claim a national character, while it invites exami- 
nation as a relic of art from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century. We shall try to tell its story. 
The date of St Giles’ Church is about 1120, in 
the reign of Alexander I, king of Scots. At this 
period the Norman style of Gothic architecture 
was in vogue, and in that strong sturdy style of 
art it was erected in the usual form, with choir, 
nave, and transepts; the spire or tower being 
supported on arches, and octagonal pillars at a 
central point between the choir and the nave; 
the whole producing a singularly solemnising 
effect. Endowed by royal and local munificence, 
the church was ministered to by a Vicar, probably 
deputed from a distant Priory, with his assistants. 
In a preceding article we attempted to shew how 
the higher class of ecclesiastical edifices in Scot- 
land lying south of the Firth of Forth suffered 
by ruthless warlike invasions from England, Sud- 
denly, with a vengeful sweep, abbeys and churches 
were laid in ruin. We are perhaps not to impute 
these attacks to unprovoked hostility. For cen- 
turies, with little intermission, there were wars 
between English and Scotch, in which it would 
now be difficult to say which of the two conter- 
minous nations was in the right. Anyway, there 


were vast devastations, extending from the Tyne 
to the Forth, which might be called the inter 
national battle-ground, where there was no abso- 
lute certainty at any time of settled peace and 
comfort. 

St Giles’ came in for a share of these unhappy 
disasters. Richard IIL. in retaliation for alleged 
wrongs, invaded Scotland in 1385, He laid waste 
the country, took possession of Edinburgh, and 
after an occupation of five days, committed the 
city to the flames, St Giles’ perished in the con- 
flagration, All that remained of the building were 
the entrance porch, a part of the choir and nave, 
with the heavier portions that formed the base of 
the spire. One wonders how so very substantial a 
structure should have been so effectually laid in 
tuin by burning; but the fact is beyond dispute, 
for on the occasion of late repairs, the marks of 
the disastrous fire were still visible. 

Rallying after this grievous calamity, the town 
was rebuilt, and the civic authorities made a 
strenuous effort to reconstruct St Giles’. They 
entered into a contract for the building of ‘five 
chapels’ in St Giles’, with pillars and vaulted 
roofs, covered with stone, and lighted with win- 
dows, The contract was dated 29th November 
1387, in the reign of Robert II., and we may 
assume that the reparation was completed early 
in the fifteenth century. The part so executed 
was on the south of the nave. The style of art 
was lighter and more ornamental than that which 
had been destroyed. Afterwards, some aisles were 
added through the munificence of pious indi- 
viduals. The most remarkable of these addi- 
tions was the Albany Aisle, which occupies the 
north-west corner of the nave. 

In the centre of this beautiful aisle stands a 
light and graceful pillar, which sustains a groined 
roof all around. The aisle takes its name from 
Robert, Duke of Albany, the second son of King 
Robert IL, who, having been intrusted with the 
custody of his nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay, 
cruelly starved him to death in a dungeon imthe 
castle of Falkland, 1402. Though escaping punish- 
ment for this atrocious act, Albany and his prime 
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associate, Archibald, fourth Earl of Douglas, seem 
to have been haunted with a consciousness of guilt. 
According to the practice of the period, they are 
said to have built the Albany Aisle in St Giles’ as 
a chapel expiatory of their crime. The capital of 
the pillar in the centre of the aisle bears two 
shields. One of these bears the Albany arms, in 
which the Scottish lion is quartered with the fess 
chequé of the Stuarts. The other shield has the 
heart and other armorial bearings of the Earl of 
Douglas. 

Our historical sketch now brings us to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when the reno- 
vated edifice received an extension of the choir or 
chancel eastwards in its present form. The new 
part embraces four pillars with arches in the 
ornate fifteenth-century style, with royal shields 
corresponding to that period. We place the date 
of this newer part of the building at 1460. About 
the same time, the community of Edinburgh, 
in grateful acknowledgment of the services of 
William Preston of Gorton, built an aisle with 
vaulted roof on the south, divided from the choir 
only by a row of pillars. Shortly afterwards, the 
ecclesiastical organisation of St Giles’ underwent 
an important change. In 1466, a charter of James 
IIL, converted the parish church of St Giles’ into 
a collegiate foundation, with a chapter to consist 
of a Provost and other oflicials. One of the 
early Provosts of the new organisation was Gawin 
Douglas, third son of Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus, and who with poetical tastes did good 
service to Scottish literature, which was still in 
its infancy. His longest poem was the ‘ Palace of 
Honour, an apologue addressed to James IV. 
The most remarkable of his productions was a 
translation of Virgil’s ‘ neid’ into Scottish verse, 

' being the first version of a Latin classic into any 
British tongue. Gawin Douglas was promoted to 
be Bishop of Dunkeld, and died in 1522. 

From his literary attainments, as well as from 
his social position while Provost of St Giles’, we 
are to imagine Gawin Douglas as a favourite guest 
at Holyrood, where James IV. held court with his 
queen, Margaret, both of whom were encouragers 
of learning and the useful arts, The art of 
printing had been introduced by Caxton into 
England about 1477; but it was unknown in 
Scotland until it was introduced by Walter Chep- 
man and Andrew Myllar, under the auspices of 
James IV. and his queen, in 1507. The types, 
apparatus, and workmen appear to have been 
brought from France. Chepman was the moneyed 
man in the concern, and from all we can learn, he 
was a person of extraordinary energy. The first 
work attempted was a collection of ancient ballads, 
forming a thin quarto volume in black-letter, 
which appeared in 1508. A fac-simile was re- 
printed in 1827, under the editorship of Dr Laing; 
but_copies of it are exceedingly scarce. Myllar 

finally gee up the printing profession, which con- 
tintiéd'to be carried on with success by Chepman, 
| who became a wealthy and respected citizen, 


The wealth, piety, and munificence of Walter 
Chepman, the Scottish Caxton, were manifested in 
various endowments connected with St Giles’. On 
the 2lst August 1513, he founded a chapel, or 
aisle, in honour of his royal patron and kind 
friend, James IV., the Queen Margaret, and their 
offspring. In less than a month, James perished 
at Flodden, 9th of September 1513. This unfortu- 
nate event did not stop the completion of the aisle, 
It projected southwards from the Preston Aisle, 
one of the windows of which was appropriated to 
form the entrance, and was immediately east of 
the south transept, of which exteriorly it seemed 
an enlargement. This handsome aisle became a 
family chapel and place of burial. Walter Chep- 
man died in 1532, A brass tablet has lately been 
set up to his memory in the aisle he founded, 

In 1558, at the dawn of the Reformation in 
Scotland, a tumult occurred, in which the ecclesi- 
astical organisation came to an end, and the 
interior of the church was disfurnished. It was 
a clean sweep. Excepting, perhaps, a pulpit ora 
reading-desk, and a few benches, nothing was left 
in the old edifice. At the settlement of affairs 
in 1560, St Giles’ resumed its original character 
of a parish church, with John Knox as _ pastor, 
and here he sometimes preached to three thousand 
people, his voice resounding through the far with- 
drawing aisles. Knox occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion when acting as chaplain at the funeral of the 
‘Good Regent,’ James Stuart, Earl of Murray, 
who was assassinated at Linlithgow, 23d January 
1569-70. 

Now ensues a remarkable incident in connec- 
tion with St Giles’. The death of Murray led to 
a keen contest as to who should be Regent. The 
choice fell on the Earl of Lennox, paternal grand- 
father of the young king, James VI. This gave 
offence to Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange, who 
had hitherto belonged to the king’s party, and as 
such was Governor of Edinburgh Castle. He now 
changed sides, went over to the party of the exiled 
Mary Queen of Scots, and commenced a fierce 
civil war, in which he fortified Edinburgh, and on 
the 28th March 1571, placed a military force 
on the roof and steeple of St Giles’ Church, to 
keep the citizens in awe. The craftsmen of the 
city, however, were not easily daunted. They 
broke into the church, and to bring matters to a 
crisis, proposed to pull down the pillars which 
sustained the roof. Alarmed for their safety, 
Kirkaldy’s men, on the 4th June, began to make 
holes in the vaulted ceiling, from which they fired 
down with muskets on the crowd of assailants. 
Calderwood, the church historian, says they ‘made 
the vaute like a riddle to shoot through ;’ which 
gives us an impressive idea of this warlike strife 
inside a church. Kirkaldy withdrew his forces 
in July 1572. Under the merciless Regency of 
Morton, he was hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
3d August 1573. 

The roof of the church being duly repaired after 
the late hostile visitation, things went on in their 
usual quiet way. But St Giles’ was destined to 
suffer infinitely more damage than anything that 
had been done to it by the operations of Kirkaldy 
of Grange—damage that has taken three centuries 
to remedy, and is not remedied yet. Previous to 
the death of Knox, the magistrates and council 


began to section the church of St Giles’ into a 
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separate divisions. This proceeding was com- 
menced within twelve years after the Reforma- 
tion ; and ultimately, by means of built partitions, 


there were four places of public worship, besides | 


accommodation for other purposes, under one roof. 
To aggravate the violation of all taste, the dif- 
ferent churches were fitted up with galleries and 
staircases, while the practice continued of inter- 
ring deceased citizens in the building. 

Consequent on the introduction of Laud’s 
Service-book into Scotland by Charles I, an 
overturn ensued in the ecclesiastical character of 
St Giles’. Edinburgh was erected into a bishopric 
93d September 1633; and an order was given to 
the magistrates and council to convert the.edifice 
into a cathedral church. The tumult that took 

lace on the attempt to introduce the Service- 

ook—Sunday, 23d July 1637—along with subse- 

quent events, restored the church for the Presby- 
terian form of worship. St Giles’ ceased to have 
the status of a cathedral ; but this was resumed on 
the establishment of Episcopacy in 1662, and it 
remained so until the Revolution of 1688. The 
building, however, is still popularly designated 
St Giles’ Cathedral Church. In point of dimen- 
sions, it equals that of the medium-sized English 
cathedrals, being a hundred and ninety-six feet in 
length within the walls, by a hundred and thirty 
feet wide at the transepts. 

Possessing the possibilities of grandeur, and 
interesting as an historical monument, what will 
strike every one with surprise is, that throughout 
the eighteenth and the early years of the a 
sent century, there should have been such a 

neral acquiescence in the hideous internal con- 

ition of St Giles’. Accomplished men of letters, 
now reckoned as national luminaries, did not 
imagine there was anything unseemly in the 
condition of this ancient edifice. Within our 
recollection, in 1817, there were still four churches, 


and the city Police Office in St Giles’. Twelve | 


years later, a plan was matured by W. Burn, an 
architect, for partially remodelling the building 
at a cost of about L.20,000, towards which sum 
the government contributed L.12,600; the re- 
mainder being paid by the corporation. Burn com- 
menced operations in 1829, and the work was 
finished in 1833. At this period, there was no 
proper awakening among architects or the public 
to the necessity of preserving the Gothic character 
impressed on the ancient ecclesiastical buildings. 
The chief idea was to make things pretty. Burn 
made dreadful havoc with St Giles’, and nobody 
found fault with him. As has been observed by 
Lord Cockburn in his ‘Memorials,’ the building 
‘might have been painted scarlet, without any- 
body objecting.’ 

Mr Burn changed the entire aspect of St Giles’, 
the spire alone excepted. He removed two of the 
five aisles founded in 1387, and made changes on 
the west end of the nave. Picturesque roofs and 
pinnacles disappeared. The whole fabric was 
cased in a bald style of art. Whether these alter- 
ations were executed under special orders from 
the public authorities, has never been explained. 
The best thing done was the expulsion of the 
Police Office. At this time, the number of churches 
accommodated in the building was reduced to 
three, and by a subsequent statute, the number 
that remained was only two—namely, one in the 
choir, and another in the nave, with a strip of 


vacant aisles in the south. In the course of the 
later alterations, the custody and administration 
of St Giles’ passed by statute from the civic corpor- 
ation to a body of local Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; the heritable proprietary rights of the 
Magistrates and Council being rendered of no sub- 
stantial avail. 

When the present writer, or to speak more 
personally, when I had the honour of being 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 1865-69, I had often 
occasion to attend public worship officially in 
the choir or High Church of St Giles’; and so 
offensive was the cram of old-fashioned pews and 
galleries, and such the mustiness of the atmosphere, 
that I conceived the idea of clearing out the 
whole building, and of bringing it back, as far as 
practicable, to its original condition, I was not 
able to commence the scheme of Restoration until 
1871, when, with the concurrence of the civic and 
ecclesiastical authorities, a Committee, of which I 
was chairman, was appointed for the purpose, and 
began operations. The design was to restore the 
edifice, bit by bit; no second part to be begun 
till the first was finished ; and trusting that the 
requisite funds might be obtained by public sub- 
scription. The part earliest executed was the 
choir, which was thoroughly cleared out. Every 
pew and gallery was removed; the walls and 
pillars were repaired; and from the floor there 
were dug up and taken away cart-loads of mortal 
remains, Finally, the interior was fitted up with 
open oak benches for the congregation, an elevated 
ornamental pew for royalty, pews for the judges 
and magistrates, and a pulpit of Caen stone, richly 
carved, for the officiating minister. Altogether, 
including the cost of heating by hot-water pipes, 
the expense amounted to four thousand four 
hundred and ninety pounds. The subscriptions 
actually realised fell short of that sum to the 
extent of six hundred and fifty pounds, which 
deficiency was made good by several members of the 
Committee, myself included. The newly restored 
church was opened for public worship, 9th March 
1873, and was much admired. Under the in- 
cumbency of the Rev. Dr J. Cameron Lees, the 
church in its improved form has become one of 
the most attractive in Edinburgh. All the win- 
dows in the choir, nine in number, are now 
filled with stained glass, representing scenes in 
Biblical history, executed as memorials of deceased 
relatives by private individuals, Others are in 
preparation, 

The second step in the process of Restoration was 
the clearing of a series of aisles along the southern 
side of the building, which had formerly been a 
separate church, and now lay in a very uncouth 
condition, A similar consent being obtained for 
the restoration of this part of the edifice, I went 
to work upon it at the beginning of 1879. The 
estimated outlay was fifteen hundred pounds, 
which, looking to past shortcomings, I resolved 
should not be left to the hazards of a subscription 
list, but be undertaken by myself. Operations 
on these aisles extended over eighteen months. 
With the professional assistance of Mr W. Hay, 
architect, the restorations have been most effective, 
Lath and plaster partitions between the 
which divided the Preston Aisle from th 
have been removed, and the pillars which 
grievously shattered have been repaired. The 
roof of the aisle, reckoned to be the gem of St 
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Giles’, has been cleared of plaster and whitewash, 
and now exhibits a remarkably fine specimen of 
groined vaulting in stone, with ornamental bosses. 
The other side aisles have been laid with en- 
caustic tiles, and the remainder properly paved. 
At the western extremity, Mr Burn had left a huge 
ungainly doorway, like that for a coach-house. 
This has been superseded by a lesser doorway 


‘of antique character, surmounted by ornamental 


carved work in stone representing the Royal 
shield environed by the national thistle, with the 
legend ‘ Robertus II]. Rex Scotorum,’ and the date 
of foundation 1387. The doorway is specially 
designed as an entrance for the judges of the Court 
of Session, but it is also available as a door of 
exit. 

In the course of general operations, it became 
necessary to examine some vaults which were 
reputed to contain the remains of the Marquis of 
Montrose and several other distinguished indi- 
viduals, The search was disappointing. The 
remains sought for had vanished. During the 
alterations in 1830, and I have no doubt without 
Mr Burn’s knowledge, some leaden coffins had been 
emptied into heaps of rubbish, and the lead 
carried off and sold to plumbers. Such was 
the explanation offered by an aged individual 
acquainted with the circumstances. The tomb of 
the Good Regent, James Stuart, Earl of Murray, 
had been spared this desecration. There we 
found three leaden coffins in a partially decayed 
condition, with their contents undisturbed. One 
of these coffins was that of Alexander Stewart, 
fourth Earl of Galloway, who died 1690. The 
coffin of the Regent had disappeared ; but there 
was a mass of bones in the tomb, with a skull 
of excellent development, which it was con- 
jectured had been his. As a concluding measure 
in the work of Restoration, the tombs have been 
carefully indicated by marble slabs with names 
and dates in the pavement. The monument to 
the Earl of Murray, which had been removed as 
insecure, has been re-erected in the Moray Aisle, 
immediately adjoining the tomb. By the munifi- 
cence of the present Earl of Moray, the window 
of the aisle is to be of stained glass ; the upper 
lights representing the assassination of the Regent, 
and the lower lights representing the memorable 
funeral service over his remains by Knox. 

The cost of restoring the southern aisles has 
considerably exceeded the estimate—it is unneces- 
sary to say how much, All that is now required 
for the complete Restoration of St Giles’ is the 
clearing out of the nave ; but here an unpleasant 
interruption has taken place. The nave is occu- 
pied as a parish church, known as West St Giles’, 
and nothing can be done till a new church is 
found for the congregation. In April 1879, I 
made the offer to restore this portion of the 
building at my own expense, provided such 
offer was accepted on or before the 15th May 
1880, and the keys delivered up by Whitsunday 
1881. The proposal was seemingly appreciated. 
An Act of Parliament wasgprocured to authorise 
the removal of the congregation on the payment 
orgmarantee of paying the sum of ten thousand 
dred pounds, Following up this measure, 
was nade to raise the requisite sum by 
8 ption; but it signally failed. Only about 
half the sum was subscribed, and the offer accord- 
ingly lapsed. 


Here the narrative must suddenly break off, 
At the time this is written, nothing has been 
definitely settled as to when the nave shall be 
rendered up, so as to permit of an entire restora- 
tion of the edifice by myself or others. In a future 
number of the Journal, an account of final pro- 
ceedings may be given. So much remains to be 
done, that were the work to be commenced 
immediately, it could not be completed in less 
than two years. W. ©. 

June 5, 1880. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
CHAPTER XXV.—HISTORY. 


The cruel road seems lovable, though the feet bleed and 
are weary. 


THERE are many places in London where the 
struggle of poverty for its daily bread is visible to 
the eye of the most careless wayfarer. But there 
are not many places where the simile of a fight 
for life is so palpably true as it is at the gates of 
some of the London Docks, twice a day. At 
almost any of the docks you may see this strange 
conflict at early morning, or at the close of the 
time set apart for the mid-day meal. Round the 
closed gates are gathered some scores of men in 
rough working-dress, who lounge about with their 
hands in their pockets, kicking the pebbles on the 
highway in a listless fashion ; or leaning in listless 
fashion against the gate or the walls; or standing 
listlessly, with humped shoulders, on the kerb- 
stone, spitting at a mark on the road. They are 
for the most part sturdy fellows, with a general 
aspect of uneasy massiveness ; an aspect strength- 
ened by the cut and weight of their loose clothing, 
Suddenly the incurious traveller who observes 
these things is startled by a yell in which many 
voices mingle, and the lounging crowd is thrown 
into a state of mad activity. Everybody converges 
to one point, and there is a fight to get there. At 
that point a human head and shoulders ,appear 
above the high dock-wall, and a hand showers 
down a little snow-storm of limp tickets, The 
snow-storm lasts for a second gr two only, and 
every man in the crowd fights for a flake of it, for 
dear life. Like other flakes, it will melt in his 
hand, though somewhat more slowly than the 
common, since it will at least last until meat and 
drink are found. The scrambling fight goes on 
until the last ticket is rescued from the dust or 
mud ; and never did men put their muscles to the 
task more strongly, though it were round the last 
banner of an army on the battle-field, and hand 
to hand with an overwhelming enemy. When 
the last ticket is secured, the winners in the fight 
range themselves outside the dock-gates ; the losers 
subsiding suddenly from their heat of passion, 
lounge again as listlessly as ever; and the two who 
have torn a ticket between them toss up for it, or 
bargain for it, or fight for it, as chance or their 
nature may determine. The small gate within 
the large one being opened, the winners go in, 
and are allowed to work; and the losers hang 
about outside on the chance of being wanted in 
the course of the morning or afternoon. And by 
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this conflict, twice renewed daily, men earn the 
right to earn their bread in the capital city of the 
world’s most prosperous empire. 

Two days’ rest had restored Frank to something 
of his old strength, and had left him penniless. 
For a shilling and a halfpenny husbanded never 
so carefully, will not find food for any great length 
of time in London. On the morning of the third 
day he arose, and wandered into the street before 
the faintest light of dawn had touched the sky. 
With returning strength came appetite ; and before 
he had gone far he pulled from his coat-pocket 
the heel of a loaf saved from last night’s meal, 
and munched it as he went. His mind had not 
lost the power to grasp, but he had lost the will; 
and all mental outlines were dim and clouded to 
him. Hardship in itself is not so pitiable a thing. 
It is the feeling in a man’s mind that he suffers 
hardship, which crushes and kills. The young 
athletes f the Thames every year challenge dis- 
comfort with joyful hearts, and flourish in it, and 
go back to the routine of business or professional 
strife, made strong by it. But if they faced the 
same discomforts—light as they are, when com- 

ared to those of poverty—with a spirit already 
ohen by the insupportable burden of fruitless 
hope, the very things that bring health might 
carry death with them. As for Frank, he had 
borne the chief agony of his remorse, and a dull 
rest which had no sense of rest in it had taken the 

lace of pain. It was rather that the passion of 

his grief had wept itself to sleep, than that Peace 
had as yet even touched him with one feather of 
her healing wings. But if he had not the jocun- 
dity of spirit which makes hardship pleasurable, 
he had at least a careless contempt for it, which 
made it a thing of no moment to him. He was in 
the wilderness, with no land of promise in sight, 
even for the soul’s eyes; but he had no longings 
after the flesh-pots of lost Egypt. He scarcely 
went back to his old life, in thought, at this time ; 
and whatever change went on within him, what- 
ever process of gathering strength, whatever 
growth in duty, was unconscious, Creeds shift 
and change, and the light fades here and flashes 
there in broken gleams on nebulous faiths and 
hopes which are not steadfast. But in their midst 
stands one rock solid and fast-rooted, and he who 
sets his foot thereon is blest even though he be not 
happy. The name of that rock is Duty, and who 
va s the harsh and difficult way which lies along 
it, gathers no clogging load from quagmire, dies 
no soul’s death by the miasma of that murky 
world which swelters down below it. We slip, 
we fall, we bemire ourselves, we choke in the 
deadly fog; but to the sincere soul the hand of 
guidance comes, and the weak feet find a standing- 
place again, and the cruel road seems lovable, 
though the feet bleed and are weary. 

It was but a dim sense of Duty which left death 
by starvation in its budget of obvious chances, yet 
threw suicide out of it. Yet it was something; and 


knowledge of London, taking no note of the 
unaccustomed streets, There were few signs of 
life in them, and the steps of here and there a 
solitary workman sounded with a strange and 
melancholy distinctness, But at length the road 
he took brought him to a high brick wall, into 
the colour of which the smoke of myriads of 
chimneys had entered—a desolate bleak black wall 
which stretched as far as he could see along the 
lonely road. Rounding the corner of this wall at 
length, he saw before him a small mob of men, 
who lounged with lazy shoulders at the roadside, 
or propped themselves against the wall, or talked 
in uninterested knots with each other, Whilst he 
noticed them in that vague way which had now 
become habitual with him, he was startled into 
interest by a simultaneous shout from half the 
unoccupied assembly; and almost before he had 
time to ask himself what this might mean, the 
men before him were tied in one great knot of 
struggling legs and arms. He walked on faster 
than before, and reached the place just as the 
crowd dissolved of its own accord and melted back 
to its own elements. Though he did not yet know 
the reason of the struggle, he could single out at 
a glance those who had won and those who had 
not won. The former were full of alacrity, and 
moved with a definite step, like men who had got 
what they wanted and knew what to do with it. 
The others fell back into the old lounge, or moved 
irresolutely from side to side of the road, and were 
evidently undecided as to whether they should go 
or stay. Whilst Frank stood still to see what 
would come of it all, a heavy hand came down 
upon his shoulder, and a hoarse voice with a genial 
chuckle in it cried: ‘Hillo! shipmet. Want a 
day’s turn at work? Eh? 

Frank nodded. “ 

‘You look as if you did,’ said the man with the’ 
hoarse voice. He was a red-faced, bright-eyed 
fellow, past middle age, and had a grizzled beard of 
a fortnight’s growth. He stood something over six 
feet high, and his shoulders were broad and square. 
He had on a sow-wester, and big sea-boots very 
much the worse for wear ; and his great arms and 
chest shewed their swelling muscles through a tight- 
fitting gray jersey. ‘I’ve picked up two tickets,’ he 
said, ‘and you’re welcome to one of em.’ Two or 
three of the unsuccessful loungers stood staring 
hungrily at Frank’s new acquaintance ; but when 
they saw him hand over the little ticket, they drew 
back with disappointed looks, and ‘joined the 
scattered throng in the road. 

Frank had no notion as to the nature of the 
work or the character of the pay ; but he ranged 
himself beside the man who had befriended him, 
and when the little gate opened, followed his 
companion through it. They were employed in 
ordinary dock-labour, and were kept at it until 
noon, when they were paid and dismissed. Frank 
had no fear of labour; but he was unused to it, 
and was not altogether grieved when he failed to 


secure a ticket in the afternoon’s scramble. The 
pay was poor, but «fei better than nothing ; 


the light broadened above the head and about the 
feet of this forlornest soul, and lo! the firm 
eternel rock was there beneath him and the way 
was clear, 

Frank walked, vacuous and unobservant, as the 
day grew. The twilight was chill and faint, and 
the wind swept in shivering gusts along tlie line of 
street-lamps, and the little pools of water in the 
road, He had travelled altogether out of his 


and Frank was on the @fbund early next morning. 
As Fortune had it, thé shower fell about hi 

he stood a little apart from the rest, and he,s 

two tickets. Looking round, he saw that t 

who had helped him the day before was 

away ; and bethinking him of that good turn, 
after the burly figure. 
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‘One good turn deserves another, said Frank. | him? Remembering how Maud’s uncle loved her, 
*T have two tickets.’ it came into his mind that Hastings had received 

‘Youre the right sort,’ said the Dockman with | from him the money he was said to be so lavishly 
an oath, to make the statement more emphatic. | spending, and he trembled as he thought how far 
‘Half these dogs ud kick your heart out as lief | Maud’s love might follow him, The image of her 
as look at you, even if you saved ’em from starv- | tenderness, the thought of the heart-breaking sorrow 
ing a day before.’ and anxiety he knew she bore, the place he dwelt 

All that morning he worked alongside Frank | in, the clothes he wore, the life he lived, the black 
and lightened labour for him; but by mid-day | secret that lay hidden in his own soul, love, 
the unaccustomed muscles were tired and stiff | remorse, self-loathing, the hideous prospect of his 
again, and Frank was glad to betake him to life—all these were in his mind, and tore him 
Bolter’s Rents before nightfall. He walked on| with unutterable anguish. How sweet seemed 
calmly enough until he reached the boundaries of | the quiet of the grave! How the chill voice the 
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his old haunts, and there his heart began to beat 
with the fear of recognition. He bent his head | 
and slouched along, determined to give as little | 
chance to any scrutiny as possible; and as he | 
walked, he thought how necessary it would be to | 
get lodgings out of the way of his friends, if he 
meant to live in London, I do not know if I1| 
have yet made this clear, that Frank Fairholt’s 
sole dread was that a further sorrow might fall on 


river’s waters uttered as they lapped against their 
oozy banks called to him! No, no, no! Not 
that! He cast out his hands in resolute refusal 
of that drear enticement, as the voiceless words 
shaped themselves within him. Then a thought 
came to strengthen his resolve. ‘If I were hunt- 
ing, he said within himself, ‘for any one I cared 
for, who had vanished out of life as I have, I 
should look out for suicides. What if that dread 


those whom he had so much wronged already. If|is in their minds, and they should find their 
it had been possible to surrender himself to justice | search rewarded there!’ And the Water-Siren 
and to suffer the penalty of his misdeeds without | beckoned no more. 

their knowledge, he would even have rejoiced so| He kept his place till dark, and then stole out 
to quiet his conscience, Therefore he dreaded | for food. In the darkness before dawn he set out 
detection, not for his sake, but for theirs. It is | for the scene of his chance labours ; and failing, 
not easy to see how any wretchedness could have | hung about till noon; and failing again, lounged 
added one pang to his sorrows. Walking along, | there still until night came on, and under the 
bent on nothing so much as escaping without shelter of its gloom stole home again. It was a 
notice, and feeling that now and again the eyes hard life; but it held body and soul together, if 
of passers-by were upon him, and knowing what | by a most uncertain tie; and since nothing else 
a blot on the spring sunlight he must look as he | opened, he stuck to it. As he became inured to 
crept through the streets, he heard his own name | the labour, his daily fatigue decreased ; but that 
mentioned by a familiar voice. Those genial young | was scarcely a thing to be thankful for. His 
people the Messrs Brooks and Bonder were at his broad-built acquaintance, who answered to the 
elbow, and were talking of him. His heart almost | improbable name of Gorridge, stuck to him with 
stood still; but he bent his head yet lower, and | great faithfulness ; and the two entered into a sort 


they passed him by unnoticed. 
‘Poor Fairholt !’ one said, ‘ What has become | 
of him, I wonder?’ 
‘I think he went to the bad about Tasker’s 
business, and bolted somewhere,’ said the other. | 
‘ Hastings has been spending money like water, | 
trying to find him,’ | 
With that they went on out of hearing, and a 
new dread arose in the listener's mind. It gave | 
him an impulse, and he began to make an effort 
to see and understand. He reached his lodgings, 
and sat down alone, to think, What were the 
chances of detection, and what would come of it? 
It was clear that Frank Fairholt and the crime of 
Spaniard’s Lane were not associated, or Hastings 
would not be hunting for him, and Brooks and 
Bonder would have had some inkling of it. If it 
were true that his friends were seeking him—and 
that he could not doubt—they were striving to 
restore him to his old place in the world. From 
the lifelong hypocrisy and horror involved in such 
a restoration, he shrank back appalled ; and rising 
from his seat, he paced to and fro along the crazy 
floor, turning over in his mind the chances of 
escape. Here in London, he thought—I am safer 
than I could be elsewhere. Who could look for 
im, he thought, contrasting what he was with | 
e had been, in such a den as this? What 
hope of escape could he find from that 
ble love, which was harder to bear than | 


of unspoken compact to supply each other’s failing 
in the fight for tickets, whenever occasion offered. 
Frank bethought him often that he might avoid 
the familiar parts of the town, and the risk of 
detection which attended his travels through 
them; but the solitude he generally secured at 
Bolter’s Rents, made the place more easily endur- 
able than any other. As time went on, his clothes 
by small additions here and there began to assume 
a heavy long-shore look ; and his hair and beard 
were rapidly whitening, whether with suffering, 
or from neglect, or by purely natural causes, 
After a month or two, a change came over his life, 
and the coarse employment he had fallen upon 
became secured to him. The man whose business 
it was to distribute the tickets took a fancy to this 
gray, quiet, inoffensive Dockman, who was always 
to be depended on, who never squabbled, never 
drank, never shirked his work, and who now 
began to go about his business with an air of sense 
and aptitude which the rougher and stronger had 
no chance to reach to, So whenever Frank was 
thrown out in the scrimmage, which was not very 
often, since the distributor meant to help him, it 
came to pass that another man was wanted, and he 


| was called in. His needs were so few, that eight- 


eenpence a day supplied them ; and the residue of 
his poor earnings anybody in want was welcome 
to. This was the sacrifice to which he set himself— 
to live among these people, and do his duty as one 


any severity of punishment, with which he now | of them, and to help such of them as stood in need. 
felt sure some of his old friends would pursue | It came about that after a while the rough fellows 
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got to know him, and seeing how his money was 
mainly spent, forbore to envy the favouritism 
shewn by the ganger ; and some of the set whom 
he had helped in times of especial hardship, would 
have belaboured any who dared to offer him an 
insult. It got about somehow—for he never spoke 
a word concerning it, and might indeed almost 
have been a dumb man—that he had a special 


burn his work carefully, lest any of it should by 
any chance get abroad and betray him. Many 
faces of old friends, many scenes in which he had 
| been happy, his busy pencil traced as he sat alone ; 
| and many a time his eyes were too full of tears to 
see the lines he had drawn, 

The old habit took such a hold upon him anew, 
| as old abandoned habits will when reassumed, that 


dislike to the vile blasphemies which seasoned | he caught himself sometimes in lonely corners at 
their common talk; and though they were as_ the docks in disengaged moments sketching on the 
coarse and hard a set as might be found in London, | walls, on fragments of board, on anything, with 
they were contented after a time to let their con- }any bit of charcoal or chalk that came to his 


versation go without that gruesome flavour. 

In his dla life, Frank had been remarkable for 
the sweet clearness and manly delicacy .of his 
speech. The accent of an English gentleman is 
not a thing to be acquired by a dock labourer, and 
it is not easily mistakable. He had never given a 
thought to the rare beauty of his own speech. He 
was unconscious of that gift of nature and breeding, 
and so made no attempt to hide it. It went with 
his blameless conduct and his unfailing industry and 
his open-handed generosity, to make him noticeable 
in that rough crowd; and they conferred upon him 
the name of ‘The Duke,’ half in genuine admira- 
tion, and half in satire. When it happened, as it 
sometimes did, that Frank found himself addressed 
by any of those in authority, his speech surprised 
them ; and there were legends about him among 


the clerks, one of which was that he had been | 


worth half a million, and had lost it every penny 
on three successive Derbies. Had he known these 
things, they would have re-awakened the fears that 


slumbered in him, and he would have left the | 


place and returned no more; but he knew nothing 
except that the inward burden was no lighter, 
whilst the outside burden seemed too light to 
think of. 

Under these conditions, his bodily health 
returned, and his native dexterity made him 
more than a match at his work for those who 
were vastly stronger. Meantime, there came even 
to his ears the news of a great war. The recruit- 
ing sergeant became a common figure at the dock- 
gates at mid-day; and Frank had longings to be 
out in the Crimea, where, haply, Fate might be 
good to him and give the only thing it had to 
give—an unknown grave. But his gray beard 
made the recruiting sergeant laugh at his proposal 
to enlist, and he went back quietly to his work 
again. The sergeant might well be excused, for 
the gray beard and wrinkled face doubled the 
applicant’s apparent age ; and Frank passed com- 
monly amongst those who knew him for a man of 
fifty or five-and-forty at the least. Sundays were 
the days on which his inward burden seemed 
heaviest, for he dared not leave the house to 
wander in the streets, safe as he might have been, 
and the hours were leaden-footed. But one day 
he picked up a scrap of pencil in the docks and 
absently put it in his pocket, Finding it there 
next Sunday, he began to sketch upon the dingy 
whitewash of the wall; and growing interested in 
the task, wore the pencil down to a stump, sharp- 
ening it roughly with an old table-knife, the back 
of which was keéner than the edge. He was a 
born artist; and his old passion awaking again 
within him, he took to saving all manner of scraps 


| fingers. There was a certain English official there 
| who for some occult reason had an ambition to 
| pass for a Yankee, and always spoke through his 
| nose, in transparently unsuccessful imitation of the 
| American twang. This man’s face was in Frank’s 
| mind, and somehow went from his mind into his 

fingers, which conveyed it through the medium of 

a piece of chalk to the top of a tea-chest. It was 
'an absolute likeness; and when the man came 
that way and saw it, he stared in amaze. 

‘Come yer,’ said he to a passing clerk from the 
Customs. ‘ What do you think o’ that ?’ 

The clerk laughed, and said it was an amazing 
likeness. 

‘Now,’ said the depicted one, in nasal following 
of the typical down-Easter of the British stage, 
‘who could ’a done that thar? Ain’t it like? 
Why, if I didn’t think I’d took a white outline 
Petrified 


| and got spread out on that old tea-chest. 
fact. I did? 

The official did little else that day but march 
up to the tea-chest with newly-caught friends 
and acquaintances, to whom he displayed the 
outline with the same unvarying formula. No 
man with whom the official had the slightest 
acquaintance went through the yard free of that 
joke, until in the course of the evening the tea- 
chest was removed. Frank was at work in the 
neighbourhood, and overheard it half-a-dozen 
times; but it carried no merriment to him, 
though every one to whom it was offered was 
complaisant enough to smile at it, It awoke 
anew his dread of discovery, and he thought: ‘I 
must do no more sketching here. It would surely 
be too strange a thing to find an artist in a place 
| like mine to pass without some comment or sus- 
_picion” He kept watch upon his fingers after 
| this; and in Bolter’s Rents he still burned his 
| Sunday’s work with rigid care. The inhabitants 
| of that doleful region saw but little of him, and 
| for a long time his evident desire for solitude was 
humoured to the full. He learned from Penkridge 
occasional news of the doings of the place, which 
otherwise would not have reached him. He 
relieved that broken creature’s necessities at times ; 
| and once or twice bestowed some charity upon the 
| neediest, where all were needy. Very often his 
| companion talked to him for an hour together on 
| his return from the docks; and Frank sitting 
| stock-still, heard scarce a word, but murmured 
| mechanically Ay and Yes and No. 

One evening he sat thus; and Penkridge’s talk 
' gurgled on unnoticed till the current of Frank’s 
thought suddenly ran silent, and his companion’s 
voice went on to this effect: ‘Which she’s a reg’lar 
It isn’t what she 


| iba : ; 
| angel, if you’ll believe me, sir. 


of paper and bearing them home with him. There | gives, though I do assure you as that’s quite con- 
on Sundays he would sketch all day, for Penk- | siderable ; but it’s how she gives it. Many’s the 
ridge was generally absent; and at night would | ’elping ’and she’s lent me sence I’ve been brought 
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so low ; and many’s the ’elping ’and as ’er ’usband | 
lent my poor dear pardner.’ together without knowing it,’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Frank, not caring whose praises were| ‘How?’ said Frank, helping to keep the talk 
thus spoken ; and turning to the dingy window, he | going, but much against his inclination. 
looked out upon the night, where for once the| ‘There are many in Bolter’s Rents who are very 
moonlight laid a_ sanctifying hand upon the! poor and comfortless, I have been trying to help 
squalors of Bolter’s Rents. For the pure light them a little; but I am almost helpless, I do not 
of the moon seems only to rest on beauty, and | know them ; and those who are really poorest will 
makes ugliness lovely when it beholds it; as the not let me know them; though the undeserving 
light of a kindly spirit lays a kindly glow on the | come to me with all sorts of terrible stories. Now 
hard world, or as love beautifies that which it; you who know them, might’ 
loves, And for a while the laden heart rested ‘I do not know them,’ Frank made answer, 
itself upon beauty, and Frank’s thoughts roamed} ‘I have tried to meet you before now,’ the visitor 
sadly, but without anguish, into the autumn fields. | continued ; ‘and finding that you were never at 
He came back from his reverie in time to hear a| home in the daytime, I came down to-night on 
creaking on the stair—perhaps that awoke him—| purpose to see you. Will you help me?’ 
and a second later, the jarring door was pushed} ‘I am as poor as most of those about me,’ he 
back on its one creaking hinge. But for the answered; and his tone shewed more clearly than 
moonlight, the room was dark ; and as the door, he intended, how little he desired to speak at 
was in shadow, Frank could not make out even | all. 
the outline of the new-comer. The new-comer| The visitor persevered, ‘You give me the best 
looking towards the light, saw a bent figure with | of all reasons for believing that you will help me, 
a long beard which looked white in the moon-| There is no generosity in giving away that which 


beams. Frank stood to listen, and his profile 
was thrown out clearly against the light. There 


you do not want.’ 
‘I want one thing only, madam,’ Frank answered, 


was silence for a second, and Penkridge cried: | ‘and that I cannot give away.’ 


*Who’s there ?” 

‘Have you a candle, Penkridge ?’ a female voice 
asked in tones of great sweetness, The owner of 
the voice looked at the profile from where she 
stood, and could have borne to look longer, such 
a picture the clear-cut face and sweeping silver 
beard and the bent shoulders made. 
moved away from the window, and when Penkridge | 
struck a light, had thrown himself upon his rough | 
bed in a shadowed corner, and was shrouded from | 
observation there. With a side-glance thrown | 


towards him swiftly, the new-comer sat down | 


| 
| 


upon a tea-chest placed for her by Penkridge, 
who was imprecating blessings upon her with a 
whining fluency. 

‘I have been to see Mrs Closky,’ she said when 
she could get a word in; and Frank’s eyes, as he | 
regarded her from his shadowed corner, confirmed | 
his ears, and told him that she was a lady. ‘I am| 
pleased to hear so good an account of you as she 
gave me. But why don’t you give up drinking 
altogether, my poor fellow? I think that if I 
knew you had signed the pledge and would keep 
it, I could take you out of this place, and put | 
you into a situation where you could live in| 
greater comfort. Will you try ?’ 

Mr Penkridge, who had that evening taken | 
much more than was good for him, and who bade 
fair to go on taking more than was guod for him 
daily to the end of the chapter, shed maudlin tears 
at this appeal. Which, he said, he would do any- | 
thing to oblige such an ’evingly lady; but the lady | 
perceiving his condition, forbore to press him, 1s | 
this,’ she asked Penkridge, ‘ your companion ?’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am, replied Penkridge, sobbing audibly. 
‘That’s the gentleman which I spoke of, ma’am, 
And a real good sort he is, ma’am. O yes, ma’am, 
that he is indeed.’ 

The visitor turned round, and looked to where 
Frank lay upon the heap of shavings in the corner. 
‘I know, she said pleasantly, ‘that you have been 
helping me already ; and I want you, if you can, 
to help me more.’ 

‘In what have I helped you already?’ asked 
F 


| 


‘What is that ?’ the visitor asked quickly. 
‘ My solitude,’ he said in answer ; and with that 
| he turned his face to the wall. 
‘I shall try again,’ said the visitor, rising to 
go. 
~"¢A second trial can have but one result,’ he 


But Frank | answered, raising his head, but not turning it. 


‘It will drive me from the only home I have; and 
wretched as it is, I have no wish to leave it.’ 

‘Then,’ said the visitor, as she moved towards 
the door, ‘ I will trust to time,’ 


GOSSIP ABOUT TRAVELLERS. 


IF it does not necessarily follow that the study of 
travellers is travellers, there is—at least to the 
older members of the fraternity—an almost never- 
failing fund both of amusement and pleasure to be 


| derived from it in the persons of all classes of the 


genus Traveller, from the tyro who is making 
his first trip, to the seasoned old veteran whose 
bronzed face testifies plainly to many a year 
passed under other and brighter than our own 
British skies. Between those of the last-named 
class there exists a sort of freemasonry, the signs 
of which, although not easily explained, are quickly 
recognised by the brotherhood, and are a ready 


| passport toa mutual introduction. The proverbial 


stiffness of the English traveller is not for them, 
for thoroughly national in their national feelings, 
they are cosmopolitan in everything else. Whether 
it be among our continental neighbours or with 
our American cousins, in Mexico, South America, 
or Africa, they have a way of adapting themselves 
so thoroughly to circumstances and people, doing 
in Rome as the Romans do, that none but one 
of themselves would be likely to make the dis- 
covery, on meeting with one of them away from 


| home, that he was probably for the first time in 


the country where he appears as entirely at his 
ease as though he were an old resident. 

We were once travelling by rail to Southampton, 
the compartment being occupied by an elderly 


| gentleman, a younger man apparently about thirty- 


4 rank, speaking unwillingly from the darkness. 
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two or thirty-four, and ourselves. One or two 
furtive glances at our companions were enough 
to make it quite plain to us, that although the 
elderly gentleman would respond with a quiet 
‘Certainly, with pleasure,’ should we request the 
loan of one of his newspapers; and the younger of 
our fellow-occupants would courteously reply to 
any observation we might venture to make, 
there was no need for us to count upon their 
society for making the dreary journey on a cold 
dismal autumnal day seem either shorter or more 
agreeable. By and by a full-bearded, middle- 
aged gentleman made his appearance at the 
door of the carriage, and giving a glance into 
our compartment, was about to turn away, when 
our eyes met. He understood our mute wel- 
come; for he at once entered, and took the 
vacant seat opposite. We almost immediately 
entered into an animated conversation ; for there 
was no need for any hesitation here. We were, or 
rather we felt mutually assured of our ground. 
That we were both travellers, and both going by 
the Moselle, was learned almost without surprise ; 
and that we should stay at Radley’s was a matter 
of course. Our lively conversation was listened to 
with evident interest by our companions until they 
left us at Winchester; and after a few hours’ 
pleasant interchange of experiences and inquiries 
about mutual acquaintances in various parts of 
the world, a friendship was formed; and renewed 
when we again met, some years afterwards, under 
a tropical sun. 

How easy on board an ocean-going steamer to 
pick out, from a crowd of about two hundred 
passengers, those who are embarking for the first 
time! Their anxiety about their luggage, the 
greater part of which they want in their state- 
rooms ; the constant persecution of stewards, who 
are busily engaged in preparing luncheon for the 
passengers and their numerous friends ; annoying 
the purser with requests that their room may be 
changed ; asking every one but the right man 
the most absurd questions about time of starting, 
sending letters ashore, and the exorbitance of the 
baggage-agent’s charges—all betray the individual 
whose inexperience, and more especially his want 
of coolness, are so productive of worry to himself 
and to those around him. 

Let us advise intending travellers never to 
annoy even the most obliging of all the obliging 
pursers of the numerous steamship lines, with 
requests during the bustle and confusion of sailing, 
for other rooms than those assigned to them on 
their ticket, nor with complaints about baggage 
which they are ‘certain has not come on board.’ 
Let them take things calmly. If it be possible, 
the first will be attended to on the day after 
sailing ; and the latter is certainly in the ship, and 
will be found sooner or later. We were once in 
trouble with our luggage. It could not be found 
after we had started, and our entire available 
wardrobe consisted of a few things in a dressing- 
bag. It was only after a hunt lasting several days 
that the missing portmanteaus were found in the 
very bottom of the hold. But such contre-temps 
rarely occur; and neither our temper nor our appe- 
tite suffered from the fact that we were dependent 
on the good-natured little doctor for nearly a 
week’s supply of clean linen, 

We like to see the boyish enjoyment of some 
young voyageurs who are determined to make the 


most and the best of everything, and who invariably 
get entrapped into that part of the bow where a 
mystic chalk-line is drawn on the deck by one of 
the sailors, cutting off all retreat except by the door 
which is only opened by a silver key ; grudgingly 
used by some, but willingly enough by sensible 
passengers who are not of the class to indulge in 
threats of complaint to the Captain or the Com- 
pany. 

Do you see those three hearty-looking old 
gentlemen with white hair and beaming counten- 
ances? No second glance is required to tell us 
that they are thoroughly at home here, and that 
the number of their voyages can be counted by 
teens. They are old West Indians, on their way 
out to Jamaica; and we know, without asking, 
where their places at the table will be; so, 
quietly placing our card on a vacant plate at the 
purser’s end, we feel that we are now sure of 
the quartet for evening whist, excellent company, 
capital stories, and a most enjoyable time while 
the voyage lasts, 

There is one class of travellers, happily not a 
very common one, and indeed it coals not exist, 
could those who comprise it see how ridiculous 
they make themselves in the eyes of sensible 
people. They have travelled a little, perhaps on 
the continent during the vacation ; and on their 
return, affect a superior distaste for everything at 
home, and an exaggerated admiration for all things 
foreign ; which is the more amusing from their 
mistaken impressions and hastily formed opinions, 
the result of a few weeks’ residence. We once 
knew a youth who had spent a few weeks princi- 
pally in the French capital, where he had acquired 
what he no doubt imagined was a thorough 
acquaintance with France and its people. On his 
return to his native town he affected café aw lait 
in the morning on rising, and a ten o’clock break- 
fast in town, with claret instead of coffee as his 
beverage. His sisters Mary and Jane were ‘ Marie’ 
and ‘Jeanne’ to him. He forsook the local paper 
and the Times for Le Temps and Galignan, and 
would insist on translating for the benefit of the 
home circle the news from Paris, which could 
have been more correctly obtained from the 
English journals of the previous day. The Eng- 
lishman’s ‘I beg your pardon’ found a substi- 
tute in the Frenchman’s pardon; and in short he 
carried his affectation to such an extreme that 
he was voted a bore at home and laughed at by 
his friends, 

Stay-at-home people may be long in the societ 
of a man who has perhaps seen half the world, 
without their even suspecting it ; and the reason 
is, that although travellers may write about their 
wanderings, they are averse to speaking of them to 
those who ate unable to sympathise with them, or to 
enter into their feelings and into the spirit of old 
recollections. Only travellers are able to thor- 
oughly appreciate travellers’ stories, The necessity 
for explanation which constantly interrupts the 
relation of an incident, mars its effect, and takes 
away much of the interest. But let an old East 
or West Indian meet with one even of the younger 
generation who has been over the same ground, 
and watch the enthusiasm which brightens his face 
as experiences are compared and inquiries are 
made about the old places and the old life which 
he knew fifty years ago. Incident crowds on 
incident, and anecdote on anecdote, aud for a 
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time the old traveller is again living in far-away 
lands. Though the veteran be seated round the 
funnel, or in the snug smoking-room of the gal- 
lant ocean-goer, the cigar he is smoking is being 
puffed away under the grateful shade of the broad 
veranda, with a cloudless sky overhead ; or out 
in the cane-fields amid the rustling of the sea- 
breeze through the long leaves, and the shouting 
of the negro bullock-drivers as they goad on their 
slowly moving cattle, Or perhaps he is riding 
through the country, tall trees festooned with 
tangled creepers and clothed with parasites, shad- 
ing his bridle-path, and the discordant screams 


and narrates an incident which occurred long 
ago, when the now gray hairs were brown and 
curly. 

Where is there an old traveller who would not 
sympathise with the feelings of two old Anglo- 
Indians who have met for the first time in many 
years? ‘There is no fear of either being bored by 
the other. Old campaigns are gone over again ; 
and the hunt of ‘that man-eater, in which poor 
young Lieutenant Bungler lost his life, is as 
eagerly rehearsed as though it were an event of 
yesterday. And yet neither Colonel Dash nor 
Major Blank, who have long since retired on 
half-pay, disgusted with slow promotion and hard 
work, would care about talking over these old 
times with their military friends who have never 
seen India. The old Indian campaigner who is 
constantly pestering his friends with oft-repeated 
stories of his adventures at the storming of 
Suchabore, is, after all, oftener to be met with 
in novels than in real life. 

Why is it that among a certain class of travellers 
there exists such a mania for rushing into print? 
Without the qualifications of a long residence in 
the country, and an acquaintance with the language, 
they will unhesitatingly give a description of the 
society, morals, and customs of a people, which is 
often little less than a libel on the place where 
they have met with so much hearty hospitality. 
This is neither fair nor just. In order to make 
their book readable, they caricature everything they 
see, and give it out as a faithful portrait of the 
country, in which they have probably passed but 
a few months, They describe habits and customs 
which to the English reader appear to be ridicu- 
lous in the extreme, but fail to shew how thor- 
oughly they are adapted to the necessities of the 
country. Were they to do this, much would be 
made plain which is incomprehensible; and in 
spite of the many errors in the work, the reader 
would have a better if not altogether a correct 
idea of countries which are out of the beaten track 
of tourists. We know an author who, after making 
a trip lasting two or three months through a 
country as large as England, but without the 
same facilities for travelling which it possesses, 
actually wrote a good-sized volume as the result, 
and obtained for it a large sale in America. We 
never could understand why books of this class 
cannot be written entirely in Englishh Why 
should they be so interlarded with phrases in a 
foreign language, which are often left untranslated ? 
To a certain extent it may be pardonable when 
French is used, since every one nowadays under- 
stands it more or less ; but iv is surely presuming 
too much and trying the patience of the reader 
too far when bad Spanish and Portuguese—or a 
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of the parrots falling on his ear as he recalls | 
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Creole jargon of both combined—are pressed into 
service, 

One word to those about to travel. Try to 
remember, when you find yourselves elsewhere 
than in your native Britain, that your arrival 
is not going to cause a revolution in the cus- 
toms of the country you are visiting. Nothing 
will be changed to suit your home tastes and home 
prejudices. Then, for your own sakes, study your 
own comfort, and gain the good-will of the people 
amongst whom you are a guest, by conforming as 


‘far as possible to their tastes, their customs, 


and especially to their prejudices. If you do this, 
you will meet with fewer annoyances and more 
enjoyment than usually fall to the lot of British 
travellers, 


STORY OF PETER, THE TAME SEA-GULL. 


No one ever knew exactly how the name ‘ Peter’ 
came to be selected out of all the possible names 
that could have been chosen for a pet sea-gull; 
but ‘Peter’ was the name given to the tiny little 
creature which arrived one day in Falmouth from 
the Scilly Isles. And as time went on, Peter 
learned to know his name perfectly well, and 
answer to it in his own peculiar way whenever 
he was called. Until he got the use of his wings, 
his history was uneventful. He was well looked 
after in a house where pets of every description 
were received with special favour ; and on a daily 
diet of fresh fish he grew to be a very fine bird. 
As it was altogether against our traditions to 
tolerate such things as cages, and as we were 
inclined to look upon cut wings as almost as bad 
as cut ears and docked tails, Peter was permitted 
to enjoy entire liberty. He soon discovered his 
privilege, and made good use of it, 

At first his flights did not extend farther than 
the grounds in which his home was situated; but 
tempted most likely by the sight of the sea close 
by, he one day flew away, and enjoyed himself 
thoroughly in the bay and on the waters of the 
harbour. There was no anxiety about his absence. 
Firm faith in the power of kindness to animals 
made us feel certain that, if no accidents happened, 
Peter would return to his friends and his com- 
fortable quarters. And return he did, generally 
announcing his arrival by shrill cries as he flew 
in circles over the house. These daily expedi- 
tions went on for some time, and no casualty 
occurred, At last one day Peter did not return 
after his morning swim in the sea. The afternoon 
wore away, and night came, but still Peter was 
absent. We then knew that something must have 
happened ; and when days passed away without 
any signs of him, we came to the melancholy con- 
clusion that our interesting pet was lost, Friends 
suggested that he had deserted us, and determined 
to live henceforth with his natural companions ; 
and said that we could not expect to keep a bird 
which was allowed such liberty. We concluded, 
however, that he had in some way been killed. 

A few weeks passed, and all hope of seeing 
Peter was gone, when some of the younger mem- 
bers of the family chanced to hear the cry of a 
gull coming from a cottage-garden not far from 
the harbour; and upon inquiry, there certainly 
was the truant! It transpired that he had been 
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captured in the harbour by some boys bathing. 
The poor bird suspecting no danger, and swimming 
close inshore, was thus easily taken prisoner. 

After this episode it was decided to put a stop 
to Peter’s flights and excursions to the sea. One 
of his wings, therefore, was cut just sufficiently to 
prevent his rising from the ground; but he was 
allowed to roam where he pleased in the extensive 
gardens surrounding the house. If he had been 
allowed to go away where he pleased, he would 
certainly have been either shot or captured again ; 
for no pet of the kind is safe, unless most care- 
fully guarded, as there are so many miserable 
9 about who never lose a chance of capturing 
or destroying every living creature that they can 
attack with impunity. 

Not long before Peter left Falmouth for a 
new home in Staffordshire, two young rooks were 
tamed, and fed daily in the same place where the 
gull took his food. These birds were never caged, 
nor was their-liberty interfered with in any way. 
They lived in the trees with their feathered com- 
panions, but always came down when they were 
called, and were so tame that they would take 
food out of the hand of any one who offered it. 
Peter soon began to notice these frequent visits of 
the rooks, and with strong signs of disapproval. 
Whenever he got the chance, he attacked them, 
and did his best to shew them that he preferred 
their room to their company. A plate of food was 
often placed on a low wall for them ; but if Peter 
was anywhere near, some one had to be present 
and keep guard while they took it; for if he 
found them at it alone, he at once chased them 
away ; and in true ‘dog-in-the-manger’ fashion, 
remained close by to see that they did not return 
to enjoy it. However, shortly before we left 
Falmouth, the poor rooks disappeared, The prob- 
ability is that in an expedition to the neighbour- 
ing fields they were shot; so Peter was no more 
troubled by their visits. 

During the whole of the time that he lived at 
Falmouth, Peter was fed on fresh fish. He would 
eat nothing else; so on his removal into Stafford- 
shire it became a serious question how to provide 
food for him. Fish it was impossible to get for 
his consumption every day ; and he shewed the 
greatest aversion to meat or anything else with 
which we tried to tempt him. Nor did he seem 
to care about even the fish that was got for him, 
unless it was perfectly fresh, We were at last 
beginning to despair of keeping him alive, when 
a most fortunate discovery was made, There was 
at the time an unusual number of snails and slugs 
devouring the green-stuff in the garden. By way 
of experiment, a slug was given to Peter, when, to 
the great satisfaction of all his friends, he swallowed 
it with evident relish, This was his first change 
in diet; and as long as a slug or a snail could be 
found, Peter lived on the succulent food, when no 
fish could be got for him. But after having once 
learned to do for a time without fish, he soon 
became much less fastidious, Then, feeding him 
was a very simple matter. He took meat freely, 
did not object to a little chicken for his dinner, 
and soon displayed a decided partiality for mice, 
Every mouse that was caught in the house was at 
once given to Peter. If it was thrown to him 
alive, he killed it instantly by a sharp blow 
from his powerful bill, Then the dead mouse 
was carried off to the water to be prepared for 


deglutition. It had often been noticed that Peter 
very seldom took his fish without first washing it 
in his pan of water. The snails he invariably 
treated in this way, as they always had some 
grit and dirt adhering to them. It was the same 
with the mice; but as they were hairy, and diffi- 
cult to swallow, they were thoroughly soaked 
before they disappeared head-first down Peter's 
capacious throat. Sometimes he used to’ be seen 
standing for a few minutes with the tail of the 
partially swallowed mouse hanging out of his 
bill; he evidently had some little difficulty in 
accomplishing the process of swallowing. 

With a constant eye to the main chance, our 
pet gull shewed the strongest attachment to the 
cook who always fed him. Whenever she called 
him, he invariably answered with his peculiar 
ery. Of other people’s calls he took but little 
notice. One of the great objects of his life was to 
get into the kitchen and sit before the fire. If 
any one attempted to drive him out, he screamed 
and pecked vigorously, a blow from his beak being 
no joke. Shortly after he had been given the 
entrée to the kitchen, a couple of black kittens 
were brought to the house. Regarding them 
as interlopers, Peter at once displayed the same 
hostility towards them that he had previously 
shewn to the rooks. He would not allow them to 
sit on the hearth-rug under any circumstances. 
They might lie as close to it as they pleased, but 
not on it. The moment they ventured to place a 
paw on the appropriated rug, they were attacked, 
and compelled to retire; so that very often Peter 
was seen comfortably resting in the middle of the 
rug, while the two little black victims reposed 
| behind him, with their noses close up to its edge, 
| Sometimes he objected to the kittens amusing 
| themselves in their own mild way. If one of them 
| began to play, according to the manner of kittens, 
with a bit of stick or a piece of string, Peter 
| solemnly marched up and took possession of the 
plaything, placing it where he could see that it was 
not again touched. On one occasion he bullied 
one of the kittens in a very curious way. Out in 
the yard there was a surface-drain terminating 
over a sink in a tolerably large red pipe. While 
Peter and the kittens were out there, one of the 
latter ran up into the pipe. Peter, always keenly 
observant, noticed this ; and before the kitten had 
time to come out, he had taken up his position 
close to the mouth of the drain. The moment the 
kitten shewed its nose, it received a peck, admon- 
ishing it to retreat within the pipe again. There 
the kitten was kept prisoner. At last some one 
saw Peter, and little uss was liberated ; but no 
one ever knew how long it had been kept a 
prisoner in the drain-pipe. 

Peter certainly had the bump of mischief largely 
developed ; consequently it was necessary to exclude 
him from the kitchen-garden, for he pulled up 
everything that he had strength to drag from the 
ground, Sticks or labels stuck in the earth at the 
roots of plants, he invariably pulled up whenever 
he got the chance. One day he happened to be 
in the garden when the gardener was bedding 
out some young vegetables in long rows. Peter 
watched the performance with great interest ; and 
as soon as the man’s back was turned, went to the 
bed and worked away until he had taken up every 
single plant! After this performance, he was 
never permitted to remain in the kitchen-garden 
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alone, as such curiously directed energy was not 
appreciated by the gardener. 

Until he arrived at his inland home, Peter had 
never seen ducks, so it was greatly hoped that 
when they arrived he would recognise them as 
near relatives, and give them the Senefit of his 
society. But such hopes were disappointed ; for 
when the ducks made their appearance on the 
ornamental water where Peter spent much of his 
time, no notice whatever was taken of them by the 
proud little gull. So the ducks enjoyed them- 
selves after their usual fashion, while Peter looked 
on at their performances from a distance. But he 
never went near them, not even after he had long 
been accustomed to swim on the same water with 
them by day, and sleep in the same yard with 
them by night. Evidently he did not care for 
their society, though, curiously enough, he became 
very much attached to a large black dog. Peter 
was often to be seen lying close up beside his big 
black friend. Sometimes the dog submitted to 
have his dinner stolen, and to have his tail pecked 
every time he wagged it. This friendship between 
Peter and the dog was an instance of the curious 
intimacies that are sometimes witnessed between 
the most unlikely looking creatures. It would 
have been natural enough if the gull had frater- 
nised with the ducks and taken no notice whatever 
of the dog. It was also remarkable that the dog 
should have consented to such an intimacy. But 
strange friendships are often heard of in the animal 
world, as all lovers of our dumb pets know. 

One of Peter’s peculiarities was a love of perch- 
ing himself on anything higher than the ground. 
If a load of earth was shot down anywhere within 
sight, he was not long before he got to the top of 
it. This partiality of Peter’s for perching himself 
on anything high was so sstieniiie, that a little 
pillar of bricks about three feet high was erected 
for him in the duck-house. On this pillar he 
went to sleep every night; and there was no doubt 
that Peter preferred his elevated and cold bed to 
the warm place in which the ducks spent their 
nights. So his fancy was respected, and no one 
was allowed to disturb or remove Peter’s bed. 

Of course his wings were kept cut, for if he had 
been allowed to fly about in the neighbourhood of 
a large town, he would certainly have been killed 
by some of the hedge-and-road ‘sportsmen ;’ but 
nevertheless poor Peter was doomed to perish a 
victim to that miserable propensity which prompts 
a certain class of Englishmen to destroy the life 
of every bird that comes within range of their guns. 
Although Peter’s wings were cut, he was allowed as 
much liberty as the ducks.~ He was free to roam 
about the grounds and fields in which his home 
was situated. But he seldom went far from the 
water, which was close to the house; and generally 
when he had had enough swimming and bathing, 
he used to remain in the back-yard near the door 
or the kitchen-window. However, he sometimes 
did wander about the fields ; and on one of these 
occasions, while he was in a field near the road, 
the gardener of a neighbouring gentleman espied 
him, and deliberately shot him, It is proverbial 
that pets generally come to an unfortunate end, 
and such was the fate of our pet sea-gull. The 
sorrow and indignation of his friends may easily 
be imagined by all who are capable of becoming 
attached to such pets, Naturally, no one was 


employer of the fellow who had so wantonly 
destroyed the bird. He offered to send for another 
gull to replace the one lost; but pets are not 
always to be replaced, and no one cared to have a 
stranger in the place of the one that was lost. We 
still deplore the unnecessary and cruel death of 
the graceful little bird, with its quaint ways and 
interesting habits. 

It is exasperating to think that there are 
numbers of people whose only idea when they see 
or hear of a rare bird in the neighbourhood is to 
kill and stuff it. No rare bird coming to our 
shores has a chance of settling down and living 
unmolested. Some one is sure to shoot it as soon 
as he gets the chance. The pleasure of seeing the 
bird and letting it live, perhaps to breed on our 
inhospitable shores, men of this class never seem 
to understand. Their one degraded notion seems 
to be to kill. 


BRICKS AND BRICKMAKERS. 


AGRICULTURAL labourers, who work out of doors, 
are not necessarily rough and savage, though 
often ignorant and rude-mannered ; but from time 
immemorial, brickmakers have been credited with 
uncouthness, almost amounting to brutality. One 
reason of this probably is, that from the nature 
of their occupation, it is generally carried on in 
the most ugly and unattractive districts—districts 
so bare and marshy, that the agriculturist declines 
to have anything to do with them, and they are 
valuable therefore only for their beds of clay. 
Brick-fields, when of any size, are usually found 
on the flat banks of extensive rivers, such as the 
Thames and Medway, remote from the village 
populations, and consequently far from the moral 
supervision of the parson or the kindly visits of 
the Squire’s family. Indeed, the only visitor, as 
a rule, is the policeman, in search of somebody 
‘wanted ;’ or ot late years, the Factory Inspector, 
who is persistent in his endeavours to reclaim 
the little barbarians of the brick-fields, and to 
whom the undoubted improvement in their con- 
dition is due, But little is known by the outside 
world of many of our English trades, and still 
less of brickmakers; and I propose in this 
article to introduce them to my readers, that they 
may see what manner of men—and women—they 
are, 

To look at a brick-field, whether in a country 
district or in the frowsy outskirts of a large town 
—to observe the kind of work—to hear the 
vernacular in which the conversation, usually 
very forcible, is carried on, one would scarcely 
imagine that woman had part or parcel in the 
matter, for she certainly seems out of place here. 
The brickmaker’s wife and daughter, however, 
are very important items in the manufacturing 
brick community, although recent legislation has 
forbidden the services of the latter until they have 
attained a certain age, by which proceeding the 
master brickmaker considers himself very hardly 
used. Nevertheless, it was a happy thought of 
the legislature to include brick-fields under the 
Factory and Workshop Act, and thus be the 
means of rescuing so many young boys and girls 
from undue slavery. 

For the ordinary building-brick, the principal 
districts are in Essex and Kent, by the sides of the 
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Thames, Swale, and Medway ; Somersetshire in 
the vale of Parret, Norfolk near Thetford, and 
Bedfordshire in the flat valley of the Ouse. Poole 
and Wareham in Dorsetshire, with St Austell in 
Cornwall, are the chief repositories of the china- 
clay, the excavation and preparation of which 
form a special trade. Farther north again, when 
we get into the coal country, we have the clays 
which are required for fire-bricks and those for 
glass-making. Those who are anxious to study 
the habits of the common brickmakers on a large 
scale, should take a Chatham and Dover train 
to Faversham or Sittingbourne, the neighbour- 
hoods of which are dotted for miles with the red 
fields and the huts or ‘stools’ in which, brick- 
making is carried on, Uninviting as these great 
tawny flats are, they are worth exploring, if only 
to see what hard work young children are capable 
of performing. 

The introduction of machinery into brick- | 
making was in many places attended with violent | 
contests; the men who had hitherto had a 
monopoly in making the bricks by hand, having 
united in bands to prevent the use of machinery 
in the trade. We have not lately heard of any 
such insurrectionary movements, and trust they 
are at an end, leaving the conviction in this as 
in other cases that in the long-run machinery 
increases the number of hands to be employed. 
But although machinery has been largely intro- 
duced, and has to a certain extent displaced 
some of the processes which required most 
physical strength and endurance, there are still | 

lenty of places in England, and _ particularly 
in the Eastern Counties, where the machines 
have not penetrated, and probably never will; 
for in a small brick-field, the first expense 
would be too great; and the master-brickmaker, 
who is generally the owner of a family, would 
prefer seeing the family doing the work which 
otherwise the machine would be doing. 

The first process in brickmaking is that of 
digging a quantity of clay from its bed, which is 
done by a workman called the ‘temperer,’ whose 
place it is to wheel it to the pug-mill, which is 
sometimes worked by steam, but more frequently 
by horse-power. Where the pug-mill is not used, 
the clay is trodden by children, who are kept | 
at work tempering it from morning to night. 
Everybody knows what it is to have to walk 
through a deep country lane after wet weather, 
and how difficult it is to emerge with one’s full 
complement of boots or shoes. We can fancy, 
therefore, the intense physical strain on the legs 
and feet of the wretched little urchins, who have 
not only to temper the clay by continually treading 
it, but also to load it in barrows and drag it off 
to the ‘moulder’ or master-brickmaker. One of 
the Factory Inspectors tells us that in Suffolk 
he found a child ‘puny and half-fed, about nine 
years old; he had to load a barrow with stiff 
unworked clay, then wheel it to a grinding- 
machine; and so he went to and fro, harnessed 
like a donkey. The barrow was a heavy load 
even for a man; and this was admitted by the 
foreman.’ In brick-fields where there is a pug- 
mill, the unnecessary cruelty is of course avoided ; 
and as it is usually placed close to the moulder’s 
stool and is self-delivering, there is no occasion for 


the pug-boy to carry the clay at all. The moulder 
then, having received the clay from the pug-mill 


or boy, through the medium of an assistant called 
the ‘walk-flatter,’ who is usually his wife, and who 
gives a preliminary dab to the lump as it passes 
through his or her hands, empties it from his 
mould on to a pallet-board by his side called the 
‘page ;’ after which another child, the ‘ barrow- 
loader, appears on the scene. These little helps 
were, like the pug-boys, fearfully overworked. The 
barrow holds some thirty bricks, or rather clay- 
moulds ; and the weights which have to be lifted 
of wet sticky clay are very heavy. Twenty-five 
tons per day was an average estimate per child, 
who was as often as not a young girl; and if the 
weather had been wet, the weight and cohesive- 
ness were of course increased. 

It was an act of humanity when the legislature 
passed a law in 1871 that no child should work in 
a brick-field under ten years of age, and no girl 
under sixteen. A witness before the Children’s 
Employment Commission in 1862, stated that 
from six to eight years was the usual age for this 
kind of employment ; and mentioned the case of 
a little pug-boy who always went to his work at 
four or five in the morning, and never got home 
again till eight or nine P.M. and in the long days 
not until ten. Messrs Clayton and Bawden and 
other devisers of brickmaking machinery, have 
helped to lengthen the days of many an unfortu- 
nate child—and looked at in this light, have 
been, though unconsciously perhaps, true philan- 
thropists. The greatest drudgery, however, is com- 
pleted when the barrow-loader has delivered his 
tale; the next workman who takes it in charge 
being the ‘off-bearer” who places the bricks, or 
‘skintles’ them in the ‘hacks’ to dry. After that, 
they are taken to the kilns by the ‘crowder,’ who 
gives them over to the ‘setter’ to be burned. 

It will be seen that even a simple building-brick 
—which is made in this country by thousands 
of millions every year—involves much treatment, 
and gives employment to at least half-a-dozen 
people during the short interval that intervenes 
between a lump of clay and a regular brick, It 
is impossible, of course, to arrive at any definite 
estimate of how many bricks are annually pro- 
duced ; but we are told of a single moulder in 
the Manchester district who turned out six hun- 
dred and twenty thousand bricks in the season, 
assisted only by his son, aged fourteen, who 
‘ barrow-loaded,’ and his daughter, aged seventeen, 
who ‘walled’ or ‘set’ them. He had, however, 
a third daughter, aged nineteen, who worked at 
another ‘stool.’ Twenty-four thousand bricks in 
a week of forty-five hours is considered an average 
—for it must be remembered that ‘brickies’ only 
work in fine weather. Go into a field on a wet 
day and it is deserted, the huts empty, the tools 
lying about, and not a living creature to be seen. 
Where are they all? Most probably in the public- 
house; for whatever other buildings are con- 
spicuous by their absence, the beer-shop is sure 
not to be far off; and the moulder and his staff 
are probably engaged in drinking away the earn- 
ings of the last fine day. 

No wonder, then, that brickmaking—though, 
it must be remembered, much improved—is 
still in a great measure a demoralised occupa- 
tion. Within the last half-dozen years the 
testimony of an Inspector in the Eastern Counties 
described thus graphically the condition of these 
men; ‘A most barbarous, semi-civilised, ignorant 
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set. Men and boys like Red Indians, the sand | railway station, every man’s hand is against him, 
used in brickmaking being burned red, with | and that he has nothing to expect in the way of 
which their bodies are covered, working bare- | active assistance. It is, however, cheering to learn 
headed, bare-footed, with exposed breasts and | that their success in the brick-fields of the country 
wild looks. Drinking all day Sunday, Monday | districts has already been most marked ; not only 
and Tuesday dog and man fighting, they resume | has overwork been substantially checked, but a 
work on Wednesdays, when the poor little un-| great improvement has been shewn in the rough 


fortunates are made to toil away, stamping and | 
carrying, and pressing a good fortnight’s work into 

three or four days. One man, who last week 

earned in four days twenty-eight shillings, took his 

wife home a loaf of bread and sixpence.’ Indeed, 

the Factory Inspector who has charge of these | 
benighted districts deserves more than ordinary | 
credit for his labour; for it must be remembered | 
that he ventures single-handed and far from help | 
amongst a set of the very rudest and roughest | 
men in England. It is true that he comes backed | 
by the Law, and so far would scarcely be exposed | 
to maltreatment even by them; but the whole aim | 
of the Inspector is to appeal to the common-sense | 
and good-feeling of the brick-masters, and thus to | 
win, when sternness and threats would only pro- 
voke bad blood ; and by patiently pursuing this 
system, it is surprising how it softens the manners | 
even of brickmakers, as any one may judge by 
reading the half-yearly Factory Reports. 

Another great improvement was the prevention | 
of the labour of girls under sixteen, though | 
even for those above this age, the occupation is | 
undeniably a bad one. But there is this favour- 
able point about brickmaking—namely, that 
in most cases the work is a family one. The 
father may perhaps be a drunken fellow—the 
mother drunken too ; while the girls and boys | 
may be accustomed to strong language, coarse and | 
rude, But at all events they are a family, and | 
so far are free from the dangers of promiscuous 
companionship. 

The class of children who always seem to 
be the most miserable and neglected, are those 
who are engaged in the brick-yards attached 
to the iron-works and collieries of the Black 
Country. Although in all practical points the 
process is the same, the surrounding circum- 
stances are very different. Instead of working 
in a remote country district, where at all events 
the air is pure, the boys and girls live in an atmo- 
sphere black with smoke and reeking with foul 
odours, Of all the juvenile population that labour 
in the Midland Counties, the brickmakers are of 
the lowest grade, and the most difficult to super- 
vise. There is here no family community of 
work ; but the children come from all parts of 
the neighbourhood, and except during their actual 
occupation, are utterly without control. The 
girls are unsexed, alike in dress, manners, and 
language, and if possible, are ruder than the 
boys. But even here the presence of the Factory 
Inspector is making itself felt, though the diffi- 
culties are of a different kind from those of the 
country brick-fields, 

So great is the anxiety to obtain employment 
for the children, that the law as to age is daily 
and hourly evaded; and the appearance of the 
Inspector—guarded against as well as may be 
by a system of scouts—is the signal for a gene- 
ral withdrawal and hiding of the delinquents, 
Indeed, Her Majesty’s representative is obliged 
to be exceedingly wary in his proceedings; for 


he well knows that the moment he leaves the 


manners and defiant attitude of the workmen, 


HOW I GOT PROMOTED. 
A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


‘Tom, said the chief, ‘there has been a rather 
mysterious robbery at Barrowtown, and it’s likely 
to give the “locals” some trouble. So I wish you 
to go down as soon as possible.’ 

This order I received one hot day in August, on 
the day after the robbery had taken place. Of 
course I did not let much time pass before I was 
at the station and fairly started. Once there, 
Barrowtown is a quaint, picturesque little town, 
like many another in goodly England. It seemed 
almost too dull to be able to boast the doubtful 
honour of having had a full-grown robbery. Still 
I like the quiet little town, for it was there that 
I gained my first promotion, I was met at the 
station by the local inspector, a stout, pompous, 
excitable little man, who looked doubtful as to 
the prudence of the Scotland Yard authorities in 
sending down such an ordinary-looking mortal as 
myself, 

‘Oh, he remarked at last ; ‘so it’s you, young 
man, is it? I don’t think we are likely to trouble 
you much this time. The fact is, ahem! we have 
caught the culprit ourselves,’ 

I merely bowed, and expressed a wish to see the 
prisoner ; and we both set off for the county gaol, 
perhaps a mile or so away. 


Well, it certainly seemed as plain as day to 
me that the unhappy wretch on whom Inspector 
Muggridge had laid his fell grasp, could easily 
have proved an alibi, had not that worthy officer 
continually interrupted him with: ‘ Better keep 
all that for your examination, my good fellow; or 
itll all be brought up against you, my man, you 
know.’ 

I told him seriously, as soon as I could, in 
private, that the man he had arrested was no more 
guilty than I was; but he simply smiled incredu- 
lously, and asked who else could be the culprit, as 
this was the only really abandoned character of 
the town, and it was plainly the work of some one 
who knew the place. ‘ Besides,’ he added, ‘it isn’t 
very likely that any one could beat me on my own 
ground, where I know everybody, you know ; and 
if he didn’t do it, who did?’ With which really 
unanswerable argument he accompanied me to the 
scene of the robbery, where we were shewn over 
the premises by the mistress of the house. 

When I saw the ground-floor window by which 
access had been gained to the house, I quite 
agreed with the worthy ‘local, that it was the 
work of a ‘new hand;’ and that from the fact 
that his footprints, wherever we could trace them, 
shewed no hesitation, but rather a thorough 
acquaintance with the grounds, the culprit, who- 
ever he was, must have had some opportunity of 
visiting the scene of operations, and probably lived 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

It seemed that the thief had entered the house 
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by a window in the rear, and carried off a small 
box of valuables from the room of the master of 
the house, who had been staying at a friend’s on 
that night. Both these facts shewed an intimate 
knowledge of the premises on the part of the 
culprit, and strengthened our former belief. We 
were informed that the lost casket—an ordinary 
tin cash-box—had been almost filled with various 
articles of jewellery, and therefore the loss was 
rather heavy. Of course the knowledge that there 
would be a good reward for the recovery of the 
missing property did not abate my zeal. Still, in 
spite of my eagerness to discover the culprit, I 
could make but little of the case, and might even 
have come over to the opinion of the ‘local,’ but 
for one very important fact, namely, the foot- 
prints in the garden-bed were all smaller than 
those of the prisoner! Now, although a man 
may wear boots several sizes too large for him on 
occasion, yet he can hardly walk with comfort in 
shoes an inch or so too short. 

Very much annoyed at my want of success, 
and dreading the chaff I would be sure to get 
when, compelled to give it up, I should return 
to town, oo not particularly delighted next 
morning to see Mr Muggridge coming up the 
road to the house, accompanied by the editor of 
the Barrowtown Weekly Banner, who had deter- 
mined, he said, to write up the account of the 
robbery himself, But there was no escape; and 
so, prepared for a host of questions, I was walking 
slowly to meet them, when my eye was caught by 
something bright among the bushes by the road- 
side. Yes, there could be no doubt of it; there 
lay the lost box, empty of course. Without stop- 
ping, however, I walked as calmly as possible on 
to the inspector, and was introduced to Mr Shears 
the editor. It was simply wonderful how oblig- 
ing I had become. I even, when Mr Muggridge 
hinted that he was pressed for time, volunteered 
myself to give Mr Shears the information he 
wished, and to go over the premises with him, 
Once left alone with the zealous representative 
of the press, I gave that gentleman all the points 
of the case, and a few more, as you shall see, 

The next forenoon, as soon as a copy of the 
Banner came to the house where the robbery had 
occurred—I had for the last two days spent from 
the forenoon until dusk there—I turned to the 
end of the column devoted to the ‘Great Rob- 
bery,” and read, with a chuckle, the announce- 
ment that ‘the loss of the jewels would be less 
felt had there not been between the two bottoms 
of the box almost two hundred pounds in bank- 
notes, of which, unfortunately, the numbers had 
not been taken.’ 

Probably the intelligent reader sees my plan ; 
but certainly I did not choose to explain it 
to Mr Muggridge, when, an hour later, that 
worthy but excitable gentleman rode, very hot 
and very red, up the shadeless road, to complain 
of my having ‘made a confounded mess of the 
account, you know.’ I simply advised him to 
wait for a very few days, and then I would be 
happy to explain everything, 

hat evening, as usual, I left the grounds at 
dusk, after spending most of the day in watching 
—though apparently engaged in something else 
—whether any one went near the spot, a few 
hundred yards from the grounds, where lay the 
box on which I especially depended as a bait to 


hook the thief. By walking slowly, I managed 
to let the shades of evening close around me 
before I was far beyond the spot where I had 
made up my mind to watch and wait. 

Eight! Nine! Were they never coming? and 
was my trap laid and baited in vain? Ten! 
Surely they should have come by this time. Still 
Was that a sound on the road? Yes, and 
coming from the village too. There were evidently 
several of them, and I began to regret not having 
brought some help, Nearer they came, laughing 
and talking, as I cautiously drew farther back 
from the road. And now they were opposite the 
spot where the box lay hid. But—what! They’ve 
gone by; and in the hearty guffaw of the man 
farthest away of the three, I recognise Farmer 
Lobbins, an honest fellow, whose acquaintance I 
had made during my short stay. After this sell, 
I had almost given up, and was actually making 
up my mind to abandon the affair, when a faint 
sound from down the road made me crouch as 
low as possible once more. It was no hoax this 
time, A short thin man, whom I easily recognised 
as a man-of-all-work who had been helping the 
gardener that day, was creeping stealthily down 
the road, close to the bushes. As soon as he 
reached the spot where the box had been thrown, 
he lit a small lantern to aid him in his search, 
This time I felt sure; and so, when the man blew 
out the light, after securing the supposed treasure, 
the capture was made, 

‘Oh! why, yes,” observed the worthy Mr 
Muggridge, who was in the office when I brought 
in the prisoner that night, ‘I thought as much; 
I’ve had my eye on that fellow all along.’ 

The man made confession; indeed, he was 
caught in the act, and could not deny it. The 
jewels were all recovered, and the reward proved 
very useful in helping me to marry and settle 
down quietly, when, one month later, I received 
my promotion. 


MORE USES OF PAPER. 


In a former notice of the new uses to which paper 
has of late been applied, some allusion was made 
to the utilisation of this material as a lining for the 
garments of poorly clad persons in severe weather. 
We now hear that an invention has been patented 
for making bed-coverlets of paper. The difficulty, 
we are reminded, which has hitherto prevented the 
more general adoption of this simple but effective 
substitute for woollen blankets, has been the im- 
possibility of free ventilation ensuing from the use 
of bed-coverings manufactured from paper. This 
objection, however, has, we are assured, been now 
successfully overcome in what are known as the 
‘Chartaline’ blankets, patented and manufactured 
solely by one firm. When we are told that these 
new coverlets are light, cleanly, fully as warm as 
two pair of blankets, besides being comparatively 
cheap, it will be seen how admirably this inven- 
tion is adapted to the purposes for which it was 
designed, 

Mention has been made from time to time of 
bricks, planks, and various articles being manu- 
factured from this useful material by ingenious 
inventors, so it is not surprising to hear that water 
and fire proof paper has been patented, According 
to the Scientific American, this is made by putting 
a mixture of ordinary pulp and asbestos reduced to 
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pulp, in the proportion of about two-thirds of the 
former to one-third of the latter, into a strong 
solution of common salt and alum. This mixture is 
put through the pulp ‘engine ;’ and the paper thus 
made is run through a bath of gum-shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol or other suitable volatile solvent 
of that gum. The effect of this strong solution is 
greatly to strengthen the paper and to increase its 
fire-resisting qualities. The shellac bath to which 
it is treated is said to cause the paper to become 
thoroughly permeated with the gum; so the paper 
becomes water-proof to such an extent that long 
boiling in water does not disintegrate it; and the 
presence of the gum in and upon the surface of the 
paper seems to present no obstacle ta the proper 
and usual absorption of ink either in printing or 
writing. Thus, by the combination of the asbestos, 
salt, and alum in the paper, it is rendered so far 
fireproof that a direct exposure to an intense fire 
does not burn up the substance of the paper to an 
extent that interferes with safely handling it ; and 
when exposed to great heat in books or between 
metallic plates, a number of sheets together, it is 
still less injured by fire. The addition of the 
gum-shellac to the paper makes it for all practical 
urposes water-proof; so that if account-books, 
ank-bills, and other valuable documents for which 
this paper is used, be subjected to the action of fire 
and water, either one or both, in a burning build- 
ing, they will not be injured to such an extent as 
to destroy their value. Alluding to paper as a 
protector of documents, it may not be out of place 
to refer to a deed-envelope brought out not so 
long since for the convenience of the legal profes- 
sion. It is lined with linen, and therefore nearly 
untearable; and is designed to contain a large 
packet of deeds, being capable of expansion ac- 
cording to the number required to be inclosed, 

A possible rival to esparto grass, used so much 
in the manufacture of paper, has, it seems, been 
found in the red melac grass which grows in 
large quantities in parts of Ireland and Scotland. 
Straw is used in making millboard. A new use 
has been made of these straw-boards in America, 
which is worthy of notice in connection with our 
subject. Several sheets of these boards, such as 
are produced in paper-mills, are passed through 
a chemical solution, which softens the fibre and 
saturates it. They are then rolled, dried, and 
hardened ; and emerge from the machine a com- 
pact block, closely resembling a hard wood, imper- 
vious to water, and capable of taking a polish. 
On sawing this material, it is said to be very 
difficult to distinguish it from real wood. This 
important innovation in the building-trade has 
attracted much attention, and is likely to relieve 
the great strain continually being made upon the 
American forests, extensive as they are. In San 
Francisco, kegs and pails are said to be made of 
this new material. As machines turn them out 
in hundreds daily, they can be purchased for the 
same price as wooden ones. How wood in its 
turn enters into the manufacture of pulp, is well 
known. This form of industry is shewn to have 
received a very rapid development in Norway, for 
instance, the wood-pulp manufactured for paper 
having increased from one hundred and ten tons 
annually to nineteen thousand tons in about eight 
years; twenty mills being, we are told, at 
work in that country on the preparation of this 
material. 


As so much paper is made from wood-pulp, it is 
not a little curious hearing from time to time how 
the former material is used as a substitute. for the 
latter. An attempt has been made, for example, 
in Germany, to substitute paper for wood in the 
manufacture of lead-pencils. The paper for this 
purpose is steeped in an adhesive liquid, and 
rolled round the core of lead to the required 
thickness, After drying, it is coloured, and resem- 
bles an ordinary cedar pencil. The pencils, it is 
said, are sold to retailers at about sixty-five cents 
a gross. But a more useful application of paper 
for general uses appears to be the invention of 

asteboard window-shutters, for which a patent, we 

ear, has been taken out in Ohio. Panels made of 
this substitute for the ordinary material can be 
covered with coloured or stamped paper, so as to 
resemble any pattern of wood that the purchaser 
may desire. The advantages claimed by the 
inventor for shutters of this description are, that 
they are lighter and cheaper than wood, can easily 
be fitted to new positions, and are not liable to 
warp or split ; an undoubted desirability in these 
days of so much scamped work in a certain class 
of buildings, Moreover, being susceptible of a 
great variety of patterns, says the inventor, they 
will contribute to an improvement in the appear- 
ance of cheap dwellings. 


MY LOST LOVE. 
* He ran and shouted Lost! Lost! Lost!’ 


Wuen I awake from heavy-lidded sleep, 

And through the sternest labour of the day, 
And when I watch the dying sun’s last ray, 
And while my soul in fancy’s dreams I steep— 
For ever ringing through my work or play, 

Those words, like a perpetual moan, 
Make to my life a constant undertone. 


What have I lost, 
That such a murmur ever haunteth me? 
What sad enchantment hath my life so crost, 
And taught me such a minor melody ? 
I will look back into the past and see 
If I can find why I so haunted be. 


This do I find: 
That I have lost a love—a love that seemed 
With such a passion to my own resigned, 

That I had deemed 
That love for ever mine ; but Love hath wings, 
And soon departs, as do all happy things. 


And yet I had not sought 
This love ; it came unasked, a shivering bird, 
Half frighted lest in seeking me it erred ; 
But I received that love with sorrow fraught, 
And my whole heart opened to give it room, 
And find for it a warm and friendly home. 


It was a frail and weakly thing, 
That little Love—and I did strive 
Most anxiously to keep the thing alive ; 
And so it lived all through the early spring. 
I did not know that when its wings were strong, 
My bird would fly and leave me. 
O Love ! my love ! whom I have loved so long, 
How couldest thou so grieve me ? 
Martin Dante.t. 
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